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by the French has been productive of very different results;
there the French army, I am sorry to say, is tarnished by the
character of their operations. They sally forth unawares on
the villagers of the country; they put to death every man
who cannot escape by flight, and they carry off into captivity
the women and children (shame I shame /). They carry away
every head of cattle, every sheep, and every horse, and they
burn what they cannot carry off. The crop on the ground
and the corn in the granaries are consumed by the fire."1

The leading article of a popular weekly commented even more
freely, as was its right and duty, on the glaring delinquencies of
the foreigner.

"Selfishness, inconsistency, tyranny, caprice, and insolence
characterise the whole bearing of France. . . . We have the
half consolation, half disgust of knowing that France arro-
gates herself, whenever selfishness dictates, the false pride
and the bad principle of being always in the wrong."2

Yet though often absurd and offensive in expression, the proud
imperialism of England was founded on a very real love of
liberty and on a certain innate if vigorous humanity which the
Englishman, and the English gentleman in particular, possessed
as his distinguishing trait. The nation which had led the world
in abolishing the slave trade and forbidding slavery in its dom-
inions, which had produced the pioneers of prison reform and of
every branch of humanitarianism, had at least aprima facie right
to lecture others. When English statesmen rebuked harassed
foreign rulers,with a tithe of their wealth, security and opportun-
ity, for aggression towards their weaker neighbours or oppression
of their subjects, it was because the English of all classes thorough-
ly disliked aggression and oppression. They might in their rough
and vigorous way indulge in a certain amount of it themselves
but it was nearly always unconscious. If the already vast empire
of Britain continued to expand, it was more than arguable that in
a world where all virtue is comparative the outward march of
the Union Jack brought enduring benefits that easily compensated
for any temporary suffering and injustice. Palmerston, in a speech
in the House in 1841, well expressed this feeling.
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